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AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 

BY BOYAL OOETISSOZ. 



When modern sculpture was betrayed by its leading figures, 
early in the nineteenth century, through their excessive devotion 
to the antique, a tradition was established which for a long time 
seemed beyond all chance of death or change. Canova and Thor- 
waldsen, in Eome, erected classical precedent into a fetish. In 
France, which was later to be the scene of a plastic renaissance, 
anything that savored of personal idiosyncrasy or of romantic 
feeling was anathema to the Emperor and to Louis David, who, 
though a painter, possessed unique authority in the direction of 
public taste in every field. American sculptors, proceeding to 
Italy for inspiration, were confronted by a kind of unwritten 
law which left inspiration, in the strict sense, outside the pale of 
respectable things. In the studios all over Europe masters and 
pupils were united on the principle that to be great it was abso- 
lutely necessary to be " grand," and for the true measure of the 
grand style they looked only to Greece. Surveying the earlier 
history of our own school, one is appalled by the damage suf- 
fered through this sheep-like adoption of a classic ideal, passion- 
ately worshipped but only half understood. It fell like a blight 
upon those well-meaning workmen, and though many of them 
lingered long upon the scene, their art, years ago, was dead as 
nail in door. Greenough, Hiram Powers, Thomas Crawford, 
William Henry Einehart and the rest — as I recall the names I 
recall the lines in Henley's ballade : 

"As dust that drires, as straws that blow, 
Into the night go one and all." 

It is just because these men, members of a group once power- 
ful and famous, have since been so thoroughly discredited as art- 
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ists, that it is interesting to revert to them in approaching the 
work of St. Gaudens. Only last July he unveiled his master- 
piece, the equestrian statue of General Sherman, in New York. 
He is now in his prime. He is, by virtue of actual accomplish- 
ment, what even the best of his predecessors was only through the 
accident of chronology — a pioneer of American sculpture. The 
development of the art with us may fairly be said to date from his 
appearance. He is not only our greatest sculptor, but the first 
in our annals to break with the old epoch of insipid ideas and 
hide-bound academic notions of style, giving the art a new lease 
of life and fixing a new standard. All can raise the flower now, 
for all have got the seed. There are contemporaries of St. 
Gaudens who deserve honor, hardly less than he deserves it, for 
having breathed vitality into American sculpture. There was, 
for example, the late Olin Warner, who was born four years be- 
fore St. Gaudens, and who exercised always an elevating influ- 
ence. But Warner would probably have uttered with eagerness 
the tribute which the living sculptors in this country yield to St. 
Gaudens, testifying to the constructive part he has played, to the 
initiative which he took in the formation of our school. 

He entered the field with the mixed racial equipment charac- 
teristic of so many distinguished Americans. His mother was an 
Irishwoman; his father was born in Prance. St. Gaudens him- 
self, born in Dublin something less than fifty-six years ago, was 
brought to this country in his earliest childhood, and though he 
has spent more than one period abroad, he is as distinctly Amer- 
ican in his art as though he had come from a long line of native 
ancestors. With a difference. He did not take up sculpture 
where Greenough and the others had left it, working on their 
foundation and transmogrifying their tradition. He showed his 
Americanism in striking out in a totally new vein and making 
his own tradition. Half Irish, half French, and wholly sympa- 
thetic to his environment, he was committed to American tenden- 
cies, not as an heir, with much to unlearn, but simply in so far 
as his genius inclined him to assimilate them. No American 
artist shows a greater freedom than he from what are generally 
called " early influences," and are specifically described as " So- 
and-So's manner." He was thirteen when he was apprenticed 
to a cameo cutter, and he spent several years at this craft; but I 
have never perceived in his sculpture anything to remind one of 
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these beginnings. At night he studied art. Cooper Union and 
the Academy of Design were both useful to him at that period. 
Then, in his nineteenth year, he went to Paris, and at the Bcole 
des Beaux- Arts profited by the teaching of Jouffroy, until the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out and he entered upon a three 
years' residence in Rome. In all that formative period he appears 
to have worked patiently toward the expression of a temperament 
which outside influences could stimulate but could not mould to 
their own likeness. He was perhaps fortunate in studying under 
Jouffroy, a safe master who, for all his classicism, was neverthe- 
less near enough in point of time to such men as Rude to have 
seen, and turned away from, the gulf of commonplace in which 
the conventional classicist is sooner or later lost. He was enough 
of an individualist in his art to keep St. Gaudens from falling into 
routine, and enough of an academician to nourish in his Amer- 
ican pupil the sense of measure which might have slumbered if 
he had fallen into the hands of a more naturalistic teacher. The 
style which St. Gaudens brought back with him on his return 
to this country was remarkable for its blending of polish with 
freedom. Here was an American who could dwell at the centre 
of French art and only take from it that which suited him. 

The special note of the medallions which are conspicuous 
among his first productions is one of delicacy, and in the charac- 
ter of that delicacy lies a source of strength which has from first 
to last been of immense service to St. Gaudens. It is a delicacy 
that leaves the door open, so to say, for the raciest realistic im- 
pression. The medallions of the modern French school are apt to 
be over-polished. Even so brilliant a master as Chaplain could 
not quite divest himself of the notion that a small work in low 
relief must necessarily have something of the character of a 
minted coin, with no single detail stated at less than its highest 
value. He and other Frenchmen strangely misread the lesson 
of the Italian Renaissance, which is that the complicated web of 
super-subtle light and shade, legitimate in a large Madonna by 
Mino, say, is better exchanged, in a medallion, for the strong 
simplicity of those medals in which Pisano and his followers 
proved that art on a small scale need not be minute in feeling. 
There is a medallion of Bastien-Lepage by St. Gaudens, mado 
just after he had finished his " Joan of Arc," in which the sculptor 
ranks himself with the older workers in this province. 
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The touch is at once caressing and bold; nothing essential is 
slurred, but neither is anything unduly emphasized. In this, 
and in certain medallions of other artists who were comrades of 
his in Paris, Frank Millet, Maitland Armstrong and George W. 
Maynard, the sculptor makes us feel that in the manipulation of 
surface he can be as subtle as anybody, but has no intention of 
sacrificing vitality to the nuance. On the contrary, he delights 
in giving a clear, even forcible, impression of the personality be- 
fore him. It is portraiture for the sake of truth and beauty, not 
for the sake of technique. He has been faithful to the same 
principle in other works of a similar character which he has 
executed in later years, steadily gaining in strength, but never 
losing the spontaneity which belongs to his earliest essays. His 
work in the round is, in a sense, more important; but his me- 
dallions alone would serve to make him known as a great artist. 
In them, and in his upright or oblong panels in low relief, he 
has allowed himself, reasonably enough, a certain decorative 
effect. Nothing could be happier in arrangement than "The 
Children of Jacob H. Schiff," with the shaggy hound indicated 
behind the two children, and the garlands suspended above them 
from the capitals of the pilasters which enclose the group. 
Again, in " The Children of Prescott Hall Butler," the composi- 
tion and the treatment of the quaint costumes have a piquancy 
which only the artist seeing his work as an organic thing, and 
bent on making it something new and picturesque, could achieve. 
In a marble relief of Mrs. Stanford White, both the conception 
and the execution have the dainty realism and the exquisiteness 
which we associate with the finest souvenirs of the Tuscan 
sculptors. Masterly craftsmanship marks these reliefs, but their 
atmosphere remains one of engaging naturalness. The excep- 
tion to the rule is provided by the "Miss Violet Sargent," in 
which the figure in a modern dress, seated upon a carved bench, 
is represented as playing a guitar. The effect is awkward, even 
ugly, but fortunately it illustrates the sculptor's sole departure 
from the ideal of subtle grace and suavity of line which seems, on 
the whole, to be part and parcel of his artistic nature. The 
" Miss Violet Sargent " is a case of modernity not quite success- 
fully hit off. 

In dealing with the late Eobert Louis Stevenson, on the other 
hand, St. Gaudens managed to be modern without crossing 
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the line that separates art from photography. The Stevenson is 
known in two versions. The first of these, the circular one, dates 
from lSS?, when the romancer was ill in New York. St. Gau- 
dens modelled the head and shoulders in five sittings of two hours 
each, just before Stevenson went to the Adirondacks. He did 
the hands from drawings which he made at Manasquan, and 
from casts executed at the same time, on the eve of Stevenson's 
departure for Samoa. The long relief for the memorial in St. 
Giles's Church in Edinburgh was modelled in Paris in 1900 
from the medallion aforesaid — and, by the way, the history of 
this work offers an apt example of the difficulty which St. Gau- 
dens sometimes finds in pleasing himself, and the ardor with 
which he works over a thing until he has made it right. The 
later Stevenson was cast in bronze in Paris; but on its arrival 
here the sculptor was dissatisfied with it and remodelled it, 
simplifying it considerably. It is now finished and will soon be 
sent over to Edinburgh. To return to the question of modernity, 
it may be noted that, in both these portraits, Stevenson is shown 
as the sick man reclining. There has been some criticism of the 
pose, and objections have been raised to the cigarette between 
Stevenson's fingers. As a matter of fact, the various details in 
question are, in the first place, necessary to the characteristic im- 
pression sought; and, furthermore, they have been handled with 
such discretion that not one of them endangers the balance of 
the design. On the contrary, these are two of the best things St. 
Gaudens has done, realistic in essence, but in each case with the 
figure so well placed, and modelled with so much delicacy and 
beauty of style, that the result is thoroughly sculpturesque. Cer- 
tainly, no more beautiful memorial to Stevenson could have been 
devised than the one which Edinburgh will owe to this Amer- 
ican artist. 

In discussing St Gaudens's medallions and works in low re- 
lief, I have ignored, in a measure, the chronology of his career. 
But even if dates were not a matter of small moment in the art 
of a man who will keep a statue in his studio for years if he is 
not content with its first state, I would wish to turn now to a 
question bearing upon his whole record. This is the question of 
what subject, aside from portraiture, means to him. The only 
nude figure I find in the list of his works is the Diana surmount- 
ing the tower of the Madison Square Garden in New York. As 
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first modelled and placed in position this was eighteen feet high; 
but St. Gaudens and Stanford White took it down at their own 
expense and replaced it by the present version, which is five feet 
shorter. The incident emphasizes the point that this was not pro- 
jected as a piece of statuary pure and simple, but as a decorative 
finial to be seen from a distance at which the pose and the out- 
line are alone significant. Considered in this light, it is a capti- 
vating performance, graceful, picturesque, and a good illustra- 
tion of what ensues to the public advantage when an artist im- 
proves an opportunity of the sort usually left to a mechanic. But 
it is not by work in this vein that St. Gaudens is known. For 
evidence of his imaginative power as applied to themes apart 
from the movement of contemporary life, we must look to his 
draped figures. Among these there stand some works of extraor- 
dinary nobility. They are variations on a type which he created 
more than twenty years ago. He showed then that he could 
carve an angel which would be neither fantastic nor sentimental, 
but simply an image of spirituality. Fate was unk ind. The 
three figures for the Morgan tomb at Hartford were destroyed 
by fire. But even in the photograph of one of them which lies 
before me as I write, the loveliness of the sculptor's ideal of 
feminine form is obvious. The angel stands with hands out- 
stretched holding a scroll from which she sings. An expression 
of peaceful happiness irradiates the pure features. The loose- 
flowing robe, confined at the waist with a girdle of leafage, is 
marked by many rippling folds. It is a beautiful figure, the 
attitude is perfect, and, above all, this angel expresses an imagi- 
native idea. The same idea recurs, somewhat modified, in the 
caryatides executed for the house of Cornelius Vanderbilt, in the 
Smith tomb at Newport, and in the relief which, with a group 
of medallions, represents St. Gaudens in the Luxembourg. It 
is an idea of delicate form, interpenetrated with an emotion 
peculiarly sweet, spiritual and reposeful. The key is tenderly 
poetic, elegiac. Eomantic as it is, it still does not exhaust his 
scope. There is another work, demonstrating that St. Gaudens 
can, when he chooses, rise to a tragic plane. This, the Adams 
monument at Washington, is, for a kind of restrained grandeur, 
not only the finest thing of its kind ever produced by an Amer- 
ican sculptor, but an achievement which modern Europe has not 
surpassed. 
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The single figure in this monument sits enveloped in heavy 
drapery on a rough-hewn block of granite, against a wall of the 
same material. Her face is visible; the right hand is raised to 
support the chin, and one sees the bare arm to the elbow ; but, for 
the rest, the form is muffled as in unearthly garments. It is a 
mysterious, sphinx-like presence, strange and massive, with some- 
thing of terror, but more of solemn dignity and beauty, in its 
broad, simple lines. I have seen it more than once, under dif- 
ferent conditions. It is impressive in sunshine, confronting 
happy nature with its sombre secret. But on a bleak winter's 
day, or in rain, its mournful charm is heightened; and here, one 
reflects, far beyond the measure of any other of his compositions, 
St. Gaudens is the poet, the dramatist, intermingling with the 
concrete qualities of plastic art the more elusive qualities of 
mind and soul. And with what wonderful sobriety does he attain 
his end! I have thought, standing before this great work, of 
certain notable figures in French sculpture. I have recalled 
Dubois, in one of his figures for the tomb of General Lamori- 
ciere; Eodin, in divers of his hierophantic improvisations, and 
several remarkable statues by colleagues of theirs, men on a 
lower plane, but still eminent. None of these foreigners has, 
in my opinion, ever modelled a statue at once so simple and so 
full of meaning as this one at Washington. Where Dubois 
would have made it dignified, noble, but academic to the point 
of coldness, St. Gaudens has clothed it in an air that is charged 
with the thrilling implications of the grave. Where Eodin would 
have made it speak of movement, would have made it rugged 
and almost luridly epical, St. Gaudens has made the figure sym- 
bolical of rest itself, and has been tragic through intensity, not 
through emphasis or gesture. I remember how many fine 
French statues have been spoiled by the hint of the theatre intro- 
duced, by some exaggeration in the expression of the face or by 
some arbitrary arrangement of the limbs; and I rejoice anew in 
the determination with which St. Gaudens has turned his back 
upon all meretricious expedients and has given to this statue 
the bare majesty of a passage out of Homer. It is interesting 
to note that this landmark in American sculpture, on its imagina- 
tive side, was modelled by an artist who has never wreaked him- 
self to any extent on allegorical and symbolical composition. 
The several angelic figures he has produced are, when all is said, 
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merely angelic. Their physiognomies are furrowed by no lines 
of complex thought. But the seated divinity in the cemetery at 
Washington touches the mind at many points, and is remembered 
with a sense of profundity and supernatural wonder. 

It is St. Gaudens's one memorable effort in the sphere of the 
loftiest abstraction. His other greatest triumphs have been won 
in the field of heroic portraiture, working in the round and on 
the scale of a public monument. Twice his subject has met him 
half-way in respect to picturesqueness : when he made the Chapin 
monument at Springfield, known as "The Puritan," and when, 
with the assistance of Miss Lawrence, he erected a statue of 
Columbus in front of the administration building at the Chicago 
Fair. The Columbus, I suppose, having been put up in staff for 
a temporary purpose, has ere this disappeared. One is easily 
reconciled to the loss. It was a striking but not permanently 
impressive piece of work. The tall commander, standing in 
cloak and armor, with sword uplifted in one hand and a volu- 
minous standard supported in the other, though undeniably 
effective, somehow lacked the quality of style. "The Puritan," 
however, endures to illustrate St. Gaudens's aptitude in the inter- 
pretation of a by-gone personality and in the treatment of uncon- 
ventional costume ; and it is a brilliant statue. The stalwart old 
New-Bnglander advances toward us with energetic tread, his 
stout staff seeming to ring upon the ground, and the clutch of 
his fingers upon the Bible under his left arm bespeaking the 
ardent and authoritative religionist. The wide brim of the peak- 
ed hat shades the face of a man of iron will. The long and heavy 
cloak, that falls nearly to his heels, seems a coat of mail for this 
peaceable warrior in an age of simple living and strenuous think- 
ing on sublime themes. The statue is a strong piece of charac- 
terization. It is also an admirable study of form, boldly model- 
led, like all of St. Gaudens's public statues, but with a touch in 
it more pictorial than he has elsewhere cared to employ. 

Elsewhere, indeed, he has practically always had to solve a 
far more difficult problem than he faced in making "The 
Puritan." In the relief of Dr. Bellows for the Church of All 
Souls in New York, he could gain an imposing effect through the 
flow of ecclesiastical robes, and he had some little help of a 
similar sort in the McCosh Memorial at Princeton. But in the 
five monuments in which he has commemorated five heroes of our 
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Civil War, he has had no aid from costume or accessories. He 
has had, instead, to work on the bed rock of character, and he 
has done this with results that put to shame the artists perpetu- 
ally complaining that they are handicapped by the nature of 
modern clothes. The Farragut, in Madison Square, New York, 
was the first public statue he was commissioned to make. He 
modelled it in Paris, in 1880. The Lincoln, at Chicago, dates 
from the middle nineties, and the Logan, likewise at Chicago, 
belongs to the same period. St. Gaudens began work on the 
Shaw Memorial, for Boston, in 1884, and expected to complete 
it in a couple of years, but it was not unveiled until 1897. Gen- 
eral Sherman gave him, in 1887, some eighteen sittings for the 
familiar bust, but the equestrian statue recently erected in New 
York was begun some years later, and was long in being carried 
to completion. No one but the sculptor himself can tell the 
psychological history of these undertakings; no one else can say 
to what extent each one of them was isolated from the others as 
a matter of study, or formed part of a kind of sequence in his 
mind. But I do not think one would go far wrong in regarding 
the entire group as the outcome of a broad sympathy for one 
capital fact in our history, the War, with all that it means to a 
lover of his country. In other words, just as we think of Baffet 
as the pictorial interpreter of the Napoleonic regime on its mili- 
tary side, for example, we cannot but recognize in St. Gaudens 
the representative, in plastic art, of our own tremendous struggle. 
Was he at the outset conscious of an ambition destined to flower 
in such a position as this? It is more than doubtful. Yet it is 
pleasant to think of him as veritably foreordained to carry out 
these splendid works, and certainly they have, whether they are 
taken separately or together, the quality convincing us that no 
one else could have done them quite so well. It is not simply 
that each one of the monuments has certain specific artistic 
merits, lifting it to a high plane. It is rather that in every one 
of his studies of historical subjects, St. Gaudens has somehow 
struck the one definitive note, has made his Lincoln or his Sher- 
man a type which the generations must revere and which no 
future statues can invalidate. Monuments to leaders in the 
great conflict are already excessively numerous, and some of 
them are worthy ; but none, as it seems to me, has the authority 
to which St. Gaudens has attained in all of his. 
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Though he has strengthened his art as the years have passed, 
this virtue of dramatic truth is perceptible as clearly in his 
earliest as in his latest work. The Farragut, for example, un- 
doubtedly wants the grandeur of the equestrian Sherman, but it 
remains the best of all of our tributes to the dead admiral. I 
have heard criticisms of the pose. Eibald remarks have been 
made about what has been called " the Farragut strut." It is 
not a strut at all, but simply the natural carriage of a seaman. 
Indeed, the whole spirit of this monument is delightfully signifi- 
cant of the quarter-deck, a fact which may trouble those who fear 
realism in art as they fear the plague, but which carries its own 
recommendation to those conscious of the importance of realistic 
principles when they are properly handled. They are handled 
with excellent judgment in the Farragut. To call it breezy 
would be to overstate the case, but it is true that St. Gaudens 
produced on this occasion a figure instinct at every point with 
the energy and strength of a man fronting perils in the open air, 
amid great winds and under a vast sky. It owes something, by 
the way, to the pedestal, which is at once charmingly decorative 
and quite weighty enough to provide a true monumental base for 
the bronze. It is well to remember the date of the Farragut, 
1880-81. At that time we were still more or less held in thrall 
by the facile makers of "soldiers' monuments," those dreary, 
lifeless productions which cheered our patriotism and ought to 
have shocked our taste. St. Gaudens pointed the way to a better 
order of things. To do this was to do much, but the sculptor 
did more when the commission for the Lincoln at Chicago was 
given to him, and, under the pressure of a greater inspiration 
than Farragut supplied, his art leaped forward, rising to a more 
imposing height. 

The Lincoln has always seemed to me one of the salient statues 
in the world, a portrait and a work of art of truly heroic mould. 
Simplicity is its predominating characteristic. Precisely in this 
attitude does one prefer to see Lincoln portrayed, with no hint 
of dramatic movement, with nothing of the orator, but with 
everything of the quiet, self-contained genius that was the same 
under all circumstances, in all crises. There is more eloquence 
in the grip of the left hand on the edge of the coat than in any 
gesture which an artist of melodramatic tendencies might pos- 
sibly have invented. 
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Invention has no place here. It is as if St. Gaudens had di- 
vined Lincoln's very soul and had imaged him forth as men saw 
him under the stress of the war, and as he lives in the imagina- 
tion of millions who never beheld him in the flesh, but feel, with 
deepest gratitude, as though they had known him all their lives. 
Here, in the tall and intensely human figure, American to the 
core, with its magnificent head — that has, to my mind, more of 
living grandeur than belongs to the marble of any antique hero — 
we have the Lincoln of Lowell's lines : 

" How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is dust; 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapor's blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 

Could Nature's equal scheme deface 

And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch's men talked with us face to face." 

Lowell, gathering up into his Commemoration Ode the traits 
which all men have learned to see in Lincoln, gives us a portrait 
with an accent of its own. St. Gaudens does the same thing. We 
think first of Lincoln when seated in the stately exedra with 
which Stanford White partially enclosed the statue. But one of 
the many thoughts with which we leave the work is of its origi- 
nality, of the way in which St. Gaudens has stamped his own 
individuality upon the bronze. I come back to the question of 
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his style, its polish that is never hard, its freedom that never 
passes into license. In the treatment of the hopelessly common- 
place costume in the statue, everything depended upon an avoid- 
ance of anything like self-assertion. When occasion requires it, 
St. Gaudens can beguile us with every touch that he bestows 
upon the clay. We see a work of his as a whole, and yet linger 
with pleasure over this or that passage. In the Lincoln the 
modelling is so broad, it is so sterling an example of the art of 
generalization, that no single detail attracts the eye. This is the 
grand style as the classicists of our old school failed to under- 
stand it, to their lasting cost. 

St. Gaudens abandoned it, consciously or unconsciously, when 
he modelled the equestrian statue of General Logan for Chicago, 
and was, no doubt, justified in so doing. He had a valiant war- 
rior to portray, and, perhaps, it was fitting to represent him con- 
trolling a fiery animal and bearing a flag aloft with the air of a 
conqueror in the face of the enemy. It is a stirring piece of 
sculpture, ebulliently alive, and, like the Farragut, a wonderfully 
intimate interpretation of a moving personality. All that the 
motive demanded is adequately expressed. One is easily lured 
from this, however, as the Lincoln lures one from the Farragut, 
by the two other equestrian monuments which complete the 
group of St. Gaudens's Civil War memorials, the Shaw and the 
Sherman. The first of these suffers from two serious drawbacks. 
The bronze casting of the Shaw is far from satisfactory, and the 
monument is unfortunately placed in front of the State House 
at Boston, at a point which prevents the spectator from seeing it 
unobstructed at just the right distance. But it might be still 
further handicapped without losing its effect, which is one of 
interfused fire and pathos. The colored troops marching across 
the relief to the beat of the drum convey the needed impression 
of martial animation; and Shaw, on his advancing charger, 
deepens the sense of tense excitement which it is one of the 
sculptor's aims to communicate. Simultaneously, though, with 
our apprehension of what is spectacular and thrilling in the 
relief, comes our perception of the sadness in Shaw's face and the 
melancholy beauty of the figure that floats above him. The 
scheme is daring. Ever since Velasquez painted the " Surrender 
of Breda," his arrangement of the long lances in that glorious 
canvas has been emulated by one artist after another, and always 
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the collocation of vertical lines has driven them to despair. St. 
Gaudens must have struggled sorely before he marshalled the 
uplifted muskets and flags in the Shaw in an array neither rest- 
less nor inert. As the work stands, however, there is no sign of 
struggle. The weapons represented, like the figures, fall into an 
unbroken harmony. The composition is a perfect unit. 

This is one explanation of the success of the Sherman. The 
introduction of a winged Victory in front of the horse and its 
rider, involved St. Gaudens in the study of a problem on which 
no light had been thrown by any of his predecessors. Really 
great equestrian statues have always been rare, and neither of 
the two in the past which have been especially inspiring to mod- 
ern art, the Colleoni of Verrocchio at Venice, and the Gattame- 
lata of Donatello at Padua, has any suggestion to make by which 
St. Gaudens could have profited when he proceeded to design a 
group including an added figure. But those will seriously mis- 
understand him who fail to discern the essentially creative bent 
of his genius. If he had found suggestions apposite to his task 
among the old masters, we may be sure that, however he might 
have used them, he would not have imitated anybody. The com- 
position of the Sherman is his own, and it has the spontaneity 
and the balance of a work evolved straight from a powerful 
imagination and an original mind. The Victory is exactly where 
it belongs, and bears a relation as true, as unforced, as anything 
in nature itself to the horseman pressing close upon its flying 
robe. Once more a word on the sculptor's discretion is inevi- 
table. He wanted to express movement in this monument, to 
give the Victory almost aerial lightness in her carriage, to em- 
body in the horse a type of great strength, pushing its way to the 
front, and to make Sherman himself the very ideal of a leader, 
who spurns the miles behind him. The bronze seems almost 
sentient. The group quivers with vitality. But the rhythm of 
this dramatic conception is held so well in hand, it is so majestic, 
that classic art itself could not produce a more nobly monu- 
mental effect. 

St. Gaudens has, indeed, this much in common with the an- 
tique, that he cannot be trivial or violent, but must see life, and 
treat it in his art, with a wide and steady vision, a strong hand 
and a lofty feeling. Sincerity is writ large upon everything he 
has done, and from the medallions of his earlier days to the 
vol. cxxxvn. — ko. 564. 47 
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Sherman, which is the fruit of his maturity, he has exemplified 
the purest qualities of modern art. He has his reward, which 
has come to him not simply in numerous commissions, but in 
specific honors bestowed by artistic organizations, and in a pub- 
lic repute that is growing wider every day. More than most men 
he has helped to make American art, and his name will endure 
among the brightest in its annals. 

KOYAL COETISSOZ. 



